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VLADECK   HOUSES 


A  Lesson  in  Neighborhood  History 


I.  THE  LAND 

A  more  fertile  field  could  not  be  found 
for  the  first  municipally  financed  housing 
project  to  be  built  in  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Government's  hovising  program 
than  the  Corlears  Hook  section  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan  where  Vladeck 
Houses  now  stands.  An  opportunity  for  real 
slum  clearance  and  neighborhood  rehabili- 
tation, an  occasion  to  test  the  merits  of  pub- 
lic housing  by  applying  it  to  one  of  the 
worst  problems  possible  was  offered  here, 
where  constant  streams  of  peoples  had 
flowed  in  and  out  as  catastrophes  in  Europe 
drove  them  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in 
other  lands. 

Vladeck  Houses  is  situated  on  historic 
soil  where  the  blood  of  Indians  and  early 
Dutch  settlers  mingled  in  the  infant  days 
of  this  new  world,  soil  hallowed  later  by 
the  blood  of  General  George  Washington's 
Militiamen  battling  the  British  on  what  is 
now  Cherry,  Jackson  and  Water  Streets. 
The  house  where  George  Washington  lived 
was  located  at  29>/4  Cherry  Street,  just  a 
short  distance  from  Vladeck  Houses,  and 
was  demolished  only  four  years  ago.  Other 
substantial  residences  were  built  by  genteel 
old  Knickerbocker  families  and  for  a  short 
period,  around  1830,  a  section  of  Corlears 
Hook  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
neighborhoods  in  the  city. 


When  the  demolition  crew  attacked  the 
antiquated  rows  of  brick  tenements  to  make 
way  for  Vladeck  Houses,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  indicate  that  this  section,  now  known 
as  "Corlears  Hook"  was  once  a  large  farm 
owned  by  Jacob  Van  Curler.  All  vestiges  of 
the  rolling  farm  lands  granted  by  Peter 
Stuyvesant  to  Van  Curler  in  the  middle  of 
the  i6oo's,  and  the  Indian  villages  which 
preceded,  had  long  since  disappeared  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  crowded  railroad 
flats,  dumbbell  tenements  and  one-time 
mansions  converted  into  rooming  and 
boarding  houses.  Curler's  Farm  —  or  Cor- 
lears' as  it  was  later  known  —  had  become 
criss-crossed  by  noisy,  congested  streets 
teeming  with  many  races  and  nationalities. 
It  is  still  part  of  the  second  most  densely 
populated  section  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
second  only  to  Harlem;  yet  thirty  years  ago, 
its  population  was  t^vice  as  great  as  at  pres- 
ent. A  colorfully  costumed  parade  speaking 
many  languages  had  followed  the  Indians, 
the  Pioneers,  and  the  British  and  Yankee 
Militiamen  onto  the  land  that  was  once 
Van  Curler's  farm. 

The  Irish  famine  of  the  1850's,  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  vine- 
yard plague  in  Italy  and  its  resultant  blight- 
ing of  human  health  and  lives  as  well  as 
grapes,  the  Russian  and  Polish  pogroms 
which  put  terrified  Jewish  survivors  to 
flight,  the  German  Revolution  in  1848  ex- 
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pelling  liberals  either  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity from  their  native  land,  all  sent  new 
inhabitants  to  crowd  the  tenements  of  Cor- 
lears  Hook. 

With  visions  of  a  "Promised  Land"  in 
their  mind,  and  tales  of  unlimited  wealth 
and  opportunity  ringing  in  their  ears,  the 
hopeful  fugitives  from  persecution  and  fam- 
ine landed  in  New  York  Harbor. 

After  debarking,  Corlears  Hook  was 
often  the  next  stop.  It  was  nearby,  and  likely 
as  not,  some  brother  or  cousin  or  uncle  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States  earlier  ^vas 
living  there  and  would  put  up  a  relative 
temporarily,  and  help  him  find  a  place  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  who  settled  in 
this  corner  of  Manhattan  adjusted  them- 
selves to  American  ways,  began  to  prosper, 
and,  as  they  felt  more  secure,  moved  else- 
where. Some  remained  year  in  and  year  out, 
never  learning  the  new  ways,  continuing  to 
speak  their  native  languages,  clinging  to 
their  native  customs.  Others  stayed  because 
they  were  never  able  to  earn  enough  to  get 


a^vay.  A  few  acquired  enough  money  to  go 
elscAvhere  for  more  liveable  quarters,  but 
were  held  to  the  place  by  ties  of  affection, 
and  stayed  on,  rather  than  move  away  from 
old  friends  and  familiar  places. 


For  those  who  remained  behind,  how- 
ever, the  dream  of  a  "Promised  Land"  faded 
into  the  drab  realities  of  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficidt  and  disheartening  day-by-day  struggle 
for  existence.  The  pioneer  fire  within  that 
gave  men  coinage  to  brave  unknown  waters 
and  strange  lands  in  search  of  new  homes 
flickered  and  died  amid  the  dampness,  dark- 
ness and  lack  of  ventilation  of  Corlears 
Hook  tenements.  Their  covered  wagons 
were  only  pushcarts,  their  banners  were  but 
lines  of  clothes  strung  across  rickety  fire 
escapes  to  dry,  and  their  frontiers,  instead 
of  widening  out,  closed  in  on  them. 


Off  in  a  corner  by  themselves,  the  Great 
City  of  which  they  should  have  been  a  part, 
passed  them  by.  Lines  of  transportation 
Avere  thro^vn  up  and  down  the  length  of 
Manhattan,  as  horse  car  followed  stage- 
coach and  subway  replaced  trolley  car,  but 
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not  until  three  years  ago  was  subway  service 
extended  to  Corlears  Hook,  and  not  until 
last  year  was  it  joined  to  Manhattan's  lines 
of  traffic  by  the  East  River  Drive. 

Natural  beauties  of  the  little  community 
jutting  out  into  the  East  River  were  over- 
looked as  warehouses  and  docks  rose  to  ob- 
scure the  view  of  the  harbor,  the  shore  line 
opposite,  and  the  ships  sailing  by.  A  small 
park  was  laid  out,  but  it  was  neglected,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  salvage  the  few 
starved  trees,  or  replace  the  vanished  grass. 
Surrounding  tenements  grew  more  and 
more  dilapidated  and,  whether  tenanted, 
boarded  up  or  torn  down,  testified  to  the 
steady  decay  of  the  area. 

Nation-wide  attention  was  focussed  on 
the  Corlears  section  two  years  ago  when  the 
"Five  East  Side  Boys"  marched  toward  the 
electric  chair  before  the  eyes  of  a  horrified 
public  which  could  not  overlook  the  slums 
in  which  these  boys  had  grown  up.  Only 
three  of  the  boys  reached  the  electric  chair. 
Two  were  saved  for  life  imprisonment,  but 
no  longer  could  the  slum  environment  be 
ignored  —  the  poverty,  disease  and  crime 
lurking  among  the  crowded  tenements, 
festering  year  by  year  in  the  dark  halls,  the 
front  stoops,  the  back  yards  of  crumbling 
tenements  that  had  survived  in  the  very 
shadowof  Manhattan's  fabulousskyscrapers. 

Vladeck  Houses  is  a  concrete-brick-and- 
mortar  result  of  the  growing  concern  over 
the  effects  of  the  Corlears  Hook  slums  upon 
the  lives  of  those  forced  to  live  under  intol- 
erable conditions. 


It  is  fitting  that  the  new  homes  should  be 
named  for  B.  Charney  Vladeck,    the  great 


B.  Charney  Vladeck 


editor,  labor  leader  and  crusader  for  reform, 
who  lived  and  worked  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lower  East  Side,  and  knew  so  many  of  the 
Corlears  Hook  residents  by  their  first  names. 
He  had  been  campaigning  against  the  slums 
long  years  before  his  election  to  the  City 
Council  and  his  appointment  to  the  first 
New  York  City  HousingAuthority  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  strike  definite  blows  at 
the  City's  slums. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
back  in  1918,  Vladeck  had  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  grant  the  City  power  to  initiate  a 
lo^v-rent  housing  program.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  housing  pioneers  like  Felix 
Adler  and  Jacob  Riis,  he  carried  forward 
the  battle  for  public  housing  along  with 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, Mary  Simkhovitch,  and  others.  His 
career  was  cut  short  at  its  peak  when  he 
died  October  30,  1938,  the  day  after  Mayor 
LaGuardia  announced  that  the  City  was 
ready  to  start  its  first  municipally-subsi- 
dized housing  project  —  in  Corlears  Hook. 


II.  THE  HOUSES 


Vladeck  Houses  provides  homes  for  1771 
families,  or  5950  persons,  in  24.  modern, 
fireproof  buildings,  on  an  18-acre  plot 
bounded  by  Madison,  Gouverneur,  Water, 
Jackson  and  Cherry  Streets.  The  buildings 
are  six-stories  high  with  self-operating  ele- 
vators stopping  at  alternate  floors. 


The  airy,  sunlit  apartments  are  2 '/a  to 
5*/^  rooms  in  size,  providing  decent,  safe, 
healthful  homes  for  families  of  two  to  six 
persons.  Each  apartment  has  a  kitchen  with 
built-in  cabinets,  electric  refrigerator  and 
gas  stove,  a  modern  bathroom  with  over- 
head clothes-dryer  for  small  articles,  and 
every  room  has  at  least  one  outside  window. 
Each  kitchen  has  a  built-in  laundry  tub, 
large  enough  for  small  washings.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  laundry  tubs,  coin-meter 
washing  machines  and  large  clothes-drying 
rooms  in  the  basements.  Baby  carriage  stor- 
age spaces  are  also  provided  in  the  base- 
ments. 


Outdoor  playgrounds  for  youngchildren, 
park  areas  for  grown-ups,  and  landscaped 
walks  are  spotted  throughout  the  project. 
Only  3 1  per  cent  of  the  land  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings. 


Gouverneur  Hospital,  two  public  schools, 
Corlears  Hook  Park,  and  two  playgrounds 
are  adjacent  to  the  project.  A  public  library, 
a  municipal  health  station  and  two  other 
public  schools  are  located  within  a  few 
blocks. 


Vladeck  Houses  is  operated  as  one  proj- 
ect, but  is  in  two  sections,  one  federally- 
aided,  and  one  entirely  financed  by  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  Federal  Unit,  housing 
1531  families,  was  financed  by  the  sale  of 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  bonds 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
to  private  banks,  and  receives  an  annual 
subsidy  from  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  The  City  Unit,  with  dwelling 
accommodations  for  240  families,  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  sale  of  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  bonds  on  which  the  City  will 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  as  a  subsidy. 
The  City  will  make  these  payments  with 
funds  derived  from  the  Occupancy  Tax. 


Vladeck  Houses  is  constructed  of  a  rigid 
frame  concrete  skeleton  covered  with  brick 
and  back-up  tile.  Its  architecture,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  other  New  York  City  pub- 
lic housing  developments,  expresses  with 
simple  clarity  its  use  and  its  purpose.  Its  use 
is  the  housing  of  families  and  its  purpose  is 
to  house  the  greatest  number  of  these  for 
the  least  practicable  expenditure. 


Indoor  recreation  rooms  are  available  for 
various  tenant  activities.  Settlement  houses 
and  churches  near-by  have  already  made 
the  project's  new  tenants  feel  at  home  and 
are  providing  them  with  workshops,  clubs, 
lectures,  concerts,  nursery  schools,  adult 
classes  and  other  educational,  social  and  re- 
ligious activities. 


In  the  group,  individual  buildings  are 
turned  at  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the 
street  boundaries.  This  increases  the  num- 
ber of  units  possible  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  wider  views  to  the  occupants. 

The  brick  was  selected  to  reflect  as  much 
light  and  sunshine  as  possible  and  to  avoid 


being  cold  or  colorless.  The  color  of  the 
brick  is  enhanced  by  the  color  of  the  care- 
fully selected  mortar  used  in  the  joints. 
Differences  in  color  of  trim  help  to  create 
a  pleasing  variation  in  building  tones  and 
in  details. 

The  most  striking  feature  distinguishing 
these  homes  from  the  surrounding  tene- 
ments is  the  presence  of  grounds  about  the 
buildings,  bringing  light  and  air  and  some 
of  the  atmosphere  of  pleasant  vistas.  Grass, 
ground  cover,  vines  and  hardy  foliage  and 
trees  should  in  time  offer  pleasing  contrasts 
in  form  and  color  and  help  to  break  up  the 
rigid  continuity  of  repetitive  units. 

Vladeck  Houses  was  designed  by  Shreve, 
Lamb  and  Harmon;  William  F.  R.  Ballard 
and  Sylvan  Bien;  R.  H.  Shreve,  Chief  Archi- 
tect. Contractors  were  Corbetta  Construc- 
tion Company,  foundations,  and  George  A. 
Fuller  Company,  superstructures. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  approxi- 
mately $9,541,000,  or  about  I5387  per 
dwelling  unit  and  $1299  per  room.  The 
total  annual  rent  income  is  $546,436.00. 


III.  THE  PEOPLE 

Typical  of  the  1771  families  who  now 
live  comfortably  in  Vladeck  Houses  is  a 
family  whom  we  shall  call  the  Robinsons, 
a  young  couple  with  a  daughter,  20  months 
old,  and  a  son  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

Before  they  moved  into  their  sunny  new 
apartment  in  Vladeck  Houses,  the  Robin- 
sons lived  in  a  "railroad"  flat  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  a  tenement  on  Cherry  Street,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  project.  The  privacy 
of  an  apartment  to  themselves  was  an  im- 


provement over  the  rooming  house  in 
which  they  had  lived  previously,  but  the 
flat  itself  left  much  to  be  desired  as  far  as 
a  home  was  concerned.  However,  the  $28 
a  month  rent  ($6.45  a  week)  it  cost  was 
as  much  as  Mr.  Robinson  could  afford  to 
pay  out  of  his  $27  a  week  salary. 

This  $28  rent  did  not  include  gas  and 
electricity.  Nor  did  it  include  heat  —  the 
Robinsons  had  to  supply  that  themselves. 
This  was,  of  course,  no  problem  during  the 
summer,  when  the  poorly  ventilated  rooms 
were  unbearably  hot.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  heat  was  a  serious  problem.  In  the  cold- 
est winter  months  it  meant  spending  most 
of  the  time  in  the  kitchen  near  the  warmth' 
of  the  coal  stove,  or  lighting  an  oil  stove 
to  heat  the  living  room.  The  two  window- 
less  bedrooms,  which  were  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  living  room,  had  to  be 
closed  off  entirely. 

The  building  itself  was  not  fire-retarded 
—apartments  were  reached  by  wooden  stair- 
\vays,  and  illegal,  old-fashioned  balcony  fire 
escapes  were  the  only  fire  protection  pro- 
vided. 

Mrs.  Robinson  struggled  courageously 
against  holes  in  the  woodwork,  rotting 
floors  and  falling  plaster  to  keep  her  home 
neat  and  clean.  She  and  her  husband  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  eternal  stair  climb- 
ing up  and  down  from  their  fifth  floor  apart- 
ment, but  they  dared  not  trust  the  children 
up  or  down  the  stairs  alone.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  no  place  for  the  children  to  play 
^vhen  they  got  downstairs  except  on  the 
crowded  sidewalk,  or  in  the  traffic-laden 
street.  In  the  winter  the  children  played  in 
the  kitchen.  In  the  summer  their  only  play- 
ground was  the  rear  balcony  fire  escape,  a 
breathtakingly  fragile  looking  affair  less 
than  three  feet  wide  and  only  five  feet  long 
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from  which  one  might  topple  to  the  ground 
five  stories  below. 

Mrs.  Robinson  wove  clothes  lines  in  and 
out  the  iron  rails  that  fenced  in  the  fire 
escape  to  make  it  a  little  safer,  and  spread  a 
quilt  over  the  rods  that  formed  the  floor 
of  it  so  the  youngsters  could  toddle  around 
^vithout  poking  their  feet  through.  Across 
the  center  she  stretched  rope  to  divide  her 
half  of  the  balcony  from  the  half  that 
opened  off  her  next  door  neighbor's  kitchen 
window,  and  also  to  keep  the  children 
where  she  cotdd  watch  them  through  her 
own  kitchen  window,  but  the  children  dis- 
regarded this  rope  fence  that  cut  down  the 
size  of  their  playground,  and  brazenly  used 
all  five  feet  of  the  balcony. 

"Then,  everytime  I  went  oiU  during  the 
day,  —  to  the  grocery  store  or  the  drugstore 
or  any  place,  I  had  to  take  the  children 
along  —  down  all  those  steps  and  back  up 
again.  I  didn't  dare  leave  them  alone.  It's 
so  different  here  in  Vladeck  Houses  with 
the  elevators  and  the  playgrounds  —  they 
can  play  outdoors  and  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  them  getting  hurt  by  trucks  or  auto- 
mobiles". 


Yes,  the  Robinsons  are  typical,  but  just 
one  of  1771  families,  each  with  its  own  his- 
tory of  struggle  against  unhealthy,  unsafe 
insanitary  housing. 

The  Homes  They  Came  From 

The  Robinsons  ^vere  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  own  private  toilet  in  that 
apartment  on  Cherry  Street.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  families  in  Vladeck  Houses  had 


to  share  toilets  with  one  or  more  other  fami- 
lies, and  seventy-seven  per  cent  had  no  pri- 
vate bathrooms.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the 
families,  like  the  Robinsons,  were  selected 
because  they  lived  in  unsafe  buildings  with 
little  or  no  fire  protection  —  wooden  stairs, 
illegal  fire  escapes  or  sometimes  no  fire 
escapes,  halls  and  cellar  ceilings  not  fire- 
retarded.  Many  of  the  families  selected  had 
interior  rooms  with  no  windows  opening  to 
the  outer  air.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Vladeck  families  were  not  supplied  with 
central  heat,  and  seven  per  cent  did  not 
have  running  hot  water. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  families  lived 
in  old-law  tenements,  and  of  these  four- 
fifths  occupied  buildings  ^vith  major  fire 
hazards  or  extremely  insanitary  conditions. 
Eleven  per  cent  of  the  families  lived  in 
rooming  houses  or  in  very  poor  one  or  t^vo 
family  houses.  The  other  fourteen  per  cent 
also  lived  in  substandard  housing  condi- 
tions, one-half  in  buildings  with  major 
violations  and  the  remainder  lacking  the 
minimum  facilities  necessary  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Eight  per  cent  of  all 
families  were  so  cramped  for  space  that  four 
or  more  persons  slept  in  one  room.  Ten 
families  were  found  to  have  had  five  per- 
sons sleeping  in  one  room,  and  one  family 
of  six  persons  was  sleeping  in  one  room. 

The  families  in  Vladeck  Houses  repre- 
sent many  nationalities,  with  Russian,  Pol- 
ish, Italian  and  Austrian  stock  predominat- 
ing. Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  population 
arc  under  16  years  of  age  and  thirty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  under  2  1 
years  of  age.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies are  broken  families  headed  by  a  mother 
and  one  per  cent  of  the  families  contain  a 
father  but  no  mother. 
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Most  of  the  families  in  Vladeck  Houses, 
76  per  cent,  formerly  lived  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  Twenty-one  per  cent  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  one  and  a  half  per  cent  lived  in 
the  Bronx,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  lived 
in  Queens. 

Their  Jobs 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  employed  family 
heads  work  for  the  WPA.  The  remaining 
89  per  cent  are  employed  in  private  indus- 
try. The  largest  single  group  of  workers, 
42  per  cent,  are  semi-skilled:  chauffetirs, 
clothing  workers,  bakers,  milliners,  barbers, 


manicurists,  gas  station  attendants,  taxi 
drivers,  etc.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  those 
employed  work  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  sten- 
ographers, typists,  shipping  and  stockroom 
clerks,  time-keepers,  and  at  similar  occtipa- 
tions.  Twelve  per  cent  are  skilled  workers, 
nine  per  cent  are  laborers,  nine  per  cent  are 
elevator  operators,  waiters,  dishwashers, 
janitors,  porters,  etc.;  five  per  cent  have 
their  own  little  shops  and  pushcarts,  or 
manage  small  shops,  and  two  per  cent  do 
professional  work.  One  of  the  tenants  is  a 
professional  mourner,  one  a  chemist,  many 
are  peddlers.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies receive  some  form  of  public  assistance. 


Tub  in  the  Kitchen 


Vladeck  Bathroom 
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Income  requirements  and  rents  are  different  in  the  City-financed  and  the  Federal-financed 
sections  of  Vladeck  Houses.  In  the  240  City  apartments  the  following  schedvde  is  in  effect: 


le  Apartment 

Apartment  Rent 

Maximum  Annual 

Ratio  of  Rent  to 

Per  Week 

Income  Limit 

Maximum  Income 

3'/2  rooms 

|6.7o-$6.85 

$1725-11764 

.20  —  .20 

4/2      " 

7.20-    7.35 

1851  —    1890 

.20  —  .20 

5/2      " 

7.45-    7.60 

1923-    1962 

.20  —  .20 

The  1551  apartments  in  Vladeck  Federal  Houses  were  rented  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
schedule: 


Size  Apartment 

2  ^2  rooms 

3/2 

4/     " 
.5/2     " 


Apartment  Rent 

Maximum  Annual 

Ratio  of  Rent  to 

Per  Week 

Income  Limit 

Maximum  Income 

$4.80 -$4.95 

$ii7o-$ii96 

.21  —  .22 

540-    5-55 

1259-     1298 

.22  —  .22 

5.80-    5.95 

1349-    1388 

.22  —  .22 

6.00—    6.15 

1399 

.22  —  .23 

None  of  the  tenant  families  may  have  incomes  above  f  1399,  except  that  for  ^Vi  room  apart- 
ments, families  with  three  or  more  minor  dependents  may  have  incomes  up  to  $1540. 


Rents 

The  average  gross  rent  per  month  includ- 
ing utilities  per  apartment  now  paid  at 
Vladeck  Federal  Houses  is  I24.80  ($5.72 
per  week),  at  Vladeck  City  it  is  $31.50 
($7.28  per  week)  .  These  figures  represent 
average  rentals  of  $6.06  and  $7.00  per  room 
per  month  or  $1.40  and  $1.62  per  week. 
The  average  rent  and  utilities  previously 
paid  by  Vladeck  Federal  families  per  month 
was  $24.08  (or  $5.56  per  week)  ,  and  by 
Vladeck  City  families  $27.39  (^^  $6.32  per 
week) .  Families  managed  to  spend  such 
small  sums  for  rent  only  through  over- 
crowding and  through  sharing  their  apart- 
ments; 77  families  lived  in  single  rooms. 
Although  the  total  amount  paid  for  rent 
and  utilities  in  their  old  apartments  was, 
on  the  average,  less  than  that  now  paid  at 


the  project,  the  cost  per  room  was  higher. 
Vladeck  Federal  tenants  previously  paid  an 
average  of  $7.50  per  room  per  month  (or 
$1.73  per  week)  and  Vladeck  City  tenants 
paid  $7.89  per  room  (or  $1.82  per  week)  . 

Incomes 

The  median  annual  income  of  Vladeck 
Federal  families  is  $1050;  the  median  in- 
come of  Vladeck  City  families  is  $1567. 

Study  of  the  incomes  of  families  during 
the  year  preceding  admission  to  the  devel- 
opment shows  that  in  nine  per  cent  of  the 
families  the  wife  or  mother  had  been  em- 
ployed and  served  in  the  capacity  of  either 
the  principal  or  secondary  ^vage  earner  of 
the  family. 
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Site  Tenants 


IV.  OPERATION 


Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  915  famiHes  who  lived  in 
the  dilapidated  old  buildings  which  were 
torn  down  to  clear  the  site  for  Vladeck 
Houses  moved  back  into  the  new  project. 
Thirty-five  of  the  families  formerly  living 
on  the  site  have  moved  into  other  New  York 
City  public  housing  projects,  and  20  of  the 
families  are  on  waiting  lists,  either  because 
they  ^v^ere  late  in  applying,  or  because  they 
were  originally  ineligible  but  recently  be- 
came eligible.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
915  site  occupant  families  were  ineligible 
for  apartments  in  Vladeck  Houses,  mostly 
because  they  were  single  persons,  had  too 
high  incomes,  or  were  not  citizens. 

There  were  172  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Vladeck  Houses,  typical  examples  of  the 
structures  which  give  the  section  its  descrip- 
tion as  "one  of  the  worst  slum  areas  in  the 
Lower  East  Side."  These  buildings  con- 
tained a  total  of  1917  dwelling  units,  88  per 
cent  of  which  were  in  old-la^\'  tenements 
mostly  in  bad  condition. 

Demolition  of  these  buildings  began  May 
10,  1939,  and  on  November  22,  1939  a 
"Housing  Thanksgiving"  was  celebrated  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  of  the  superstructure. 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  Chairman  Gerard 
Swope,  members  of  Mr.  Vladeck's  family, 
and  city  and  federal  officials  dedicated  the 
project  with  ceremonies  April  7.  1940. 

The  first  60  families  moved  into  build- 
ing No.  24  of  Vladeck  Houses  July  15, 
1940,  less  than  a  year  after  construction 
started  on  August  24,  1939.  Additional 
groups  moved  in  throughout  the  summer 
as  other  buildings  ^vere  ready  until  Novem- 
ber 14,  when  the  last  108  families  moved  in. 


Operating  services,  maintenance  and 
dwelling  utilities  at  Vladeck  Houses  are 
supplied  to  the  project  by  a  maintenance 
staff  under  the  direction  of  a  resident  build- 
ings superintendent. 

A  staff  of  porters  cleans  the  54  stairhalls, 
offices,  basements  and  approximately  seven 
acres  of  walks  and  paved  areas  within  and 
abutting  the  property.  Tenants  deposit  gar- 
bage and  reftise  through  hopper  doors  lo- 
cated in  the  stairhall  on  each  floor  into 
central  incinerators  which  are  fired  and 
cleaned  daily. 

Extermination  of  rodents  and  vermin  is 
contracted  for  by  the  Authority.  The  ex- 
terminator visits  each  dwelling  unit  in  the 
project  twice  monthly. 

Watchmen  patrol  the  project  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  to  cover  emergencies 
within  the  hours  when  the  office  is  closed. 


Chairman  Gerard  Swope  and 

Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia  (right) 

lay  the  cornerstone. 
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Maintenance  of  the  4.45  acres  of  land- 
scaping is  in  charge  of  a  full-time  gardener 
who  will  be  assisted  by  laborers  during  the 
summer  months. 

All  maintenance  of  the  54  elevators,  heat- 
ing, plumbing  and  electrical  systems,  re- 
frigerators, gas  ranges,  operating  equip- 
ment, together  with  the  repairs  to  the 
structures  themselves,  is  performed  by  a 
permanent  staff  of  maintenance  men,  ex- 
cepting painting  and  decorating  for  which 


painters  will  be  employed  as  required. 

Steam  for  heating  and  the  heating  of  hot 
water  is  supplied  from  two  boiler  plants  of 
four  boilers  each.  Each  of  the  24  buildings 
has  its  individual  vacuum  heating  system 
supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler  plants 
through  a  control  valve  which  regulates  the 
amount  of  steam  supplied  to  each  system, 
in  accordance  with  the  variation  in  outdoor 
temperature. 


TMptcqt  A-^H  Hoom  CLparftneni 


Thtf  apartmtnt  mcnf  b*  occupied 


R«nf  '.$  lb,7S  p4fmanth 

in<ludin«i  sfaf  and  c\€ctricitif 

tnastmum  total  familif  incotnt  limit  on  txdmiaion.''  i  t,it6  atjtar 
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Each  building  has  its  own  hot  water  gen- 
erator, consisting  of  a  storage  tank  and  heat- 
ing coils  supplied  with  steam  from  the 
boiler  plants. 


V.  THE  REST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


The  N YCHA  now  operates  the  follo^ving 
six  projects  in  addition  to  Vladeck  Houses: 
First  Houses,  built  with  the  help  of  TERA. 
CWA,  and  WPA  in  ip-^r,;  Harlem  River 
Houses  and  Williamsburg  Houses  built  by 
the  Housing  Division  of  PWA  in  1 937,  Red 
Hook  Houses  and  Queensbridge  Houses 
built  with  the  aid  of  USHA  in  1939,  and 
South  Jamaica  Houses,  completed  with 
USHA  aid  in  1940.  The  projects  now  in 
operation  house  10,233  families  or  about 


36,800  persons. 

Two  other  federally-aided  projects,  East 
River  Houses  and  Kingsborough  Houses, 
are  now  luider  construction,  to  be  com- 
pleted about  May  and  September  1941  re- 
spectively. Work  on  Clason  Point  Houses 
in  the  Bronx  has  just  begun.  Demolition 
has  been  started  on  the  site  for  Fort  Greene 
Houses  to  be  built  in  tne  Navy  Yard  area  of 
Brooklyn  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Division 
of  Housing.  Work  will  begin  soon  on  Chel- 
sea Houses  and  Amsterdam  Houses,  to  be 
built  in  Manhattan  as  part  of  the  City-aided 
housing  program.  These  six  projects  now 
under  construction  or  approved  will  house 
7,580  families  or  about  28,107  persons.  Sev- 
eral other  projects  to  be  financed  with  the 
aid  of  the  USHA.  State  and  City  are  being 
studied,  and  preliminary  plans  for  these 
projects  should  be  announced  shortly. 


Copyright  1940  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 


For  map  showing  location  of  N.  Y.  C.  Housing  Authority  Projects,  sec  next  page. 
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